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"But can't something be done for him?" I asked.
"There are thousands like him, sir/' the lawyer re-
plied. "Thousands and thousands. No one can do any-
thing for them."
I looked upon this grim and gruesome scene of five
little children gazing silently at their dying father. There
was no particular expression on their faces except that
of resignation.
"If things go on like this," the lawyer said to me,
"man will soon be compelled to eat man."
The same idea had crossed my mind, but I had not
dared express it. The children looked so much like vul-
tures waiting for the man to die.
I said to the lawyer, "I can think of a few men they
would gladly eat."
The lawyer smiled without mirth.
"You will throw them Mr. Amery, I suppose, and
Lord Linlithgow and the governor?*'
"Yes," I said. "Why not?"
"We are Moslems," he said with bitterness in his
voice. "Moslems do not eat such fare."
Later that evening, about six o'clock, I saw two men
carry, on a bamboo bier, the dead body of the Moslem
with the beard. The lawyer was with me in my shack at
the time.
"This is the fourth today," he said. "There will be
two more before night falls," In his little notebook
which he carried in his pocket he added one more to
his list of the dead.
It was difficult not to be moved by the ghastly scene
around me, of man succumbing silently to an enemy he
could neither see nor feel and dying by the thousands
wailing for just a bowl of rice.
I got up from the bamboo chair where I had been